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ADJUSTMENTS OF WAGES AND CONDITIONS OF 

EMPLOYMENT UNDER GOVERNMENTAL 

CONTROL OF INDUSTRY 

G. H. SINES 

Chairman, Board of Bailroad Wages and Working Conditions, 

U. S. Bailroad Administration 

AS Chairman of the Board of Railroad Wages and 
Working Conditions I am glad of the opportunity 
to point out some of the reasons that necessitate a 
continuation of some plan of solving labor questions on the rail- 
roads without the possibility, perhaps, of industrial conflict 
coming in the future, because of the very many changes that 
have been brought about on the railroads on account of the 
emergency conditions, and because of the difficulties that will 
arise in handling those questions in the future. 

The Board of Railroad Wages and Working Conditions is 
composed of six members. Three of the members are railroad 
officials. Three of them are officers of national labor organiza- 
tions. To each member of the board the perplexing problems 
that have confronted us, although we have had years of ex- 
perience in dealing with labor questions, have been of a very 
interesting and engrossing nature. 

I wish to dwell upon some of the difficulties that confronted 
the railroad administration when it took over the railroads. I 
presume that it would be thought by many people who were 
uninitiated in the maze of wage-making, that an easy way to 
have met the situation would have been to have increased wages 
by the percentage plan or by a flat rate of increase, or by 
establishing a necessary minimum. So far as the railroads are 
concerned that is just where our difficulties would begin. They 
would begin because of the fact that through the years that 
organized labor has been negotiating agreements on the rail- 
roads there have been built up some thousands of recognized 
differentials between the different classes of labor. 

The problem that would arise would be how to apply in- 
creases to these rates of wages and not at the same time do 
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violence to the whole fabric of proper wage differentials and 
to trade-union ethics, thereby making the whole structure so 
objectionable to the two and a half millions or so of employees, 
that it would be repudiated by them. 

This was the problem that was confronting the railroads 
with an irresistible momentum just one year ago. It was a 
heritage incurred by the administration when the government 
took over the railroads. For several months prior thereto de- 
mands for money increases in wages were successfully being 
filed with the managements — a large number of readjust- 
ments had been made during the preceding year and a half, 
aggregating, in the sum total, approximately $300,000,000 per 
year increase in the operating cost ; but these increases affected 
but a portion of the employees and in but a few instances 
equaled the increased living cost. 

Professor Seligman has well pointed out that " there are two 
kinds of wages — money wages and real wages." Since as 
compared with pre-war values, the index number of prices 
shows that living costs have nearly doubled, again quoting 
from Professor Seligman, " If a man's money wage was 
doubled, his real wage actually only kept at what it was before 
the dislocation began. If he had gotten a money wage in- 
crease of 50 per cent, he was only three-quarters as well off 
as he had been." In other words, although his money wage 
had been increased 50 per cent, his real wage had been re- 
duced 25 per cent. 

And thus the railroad employees who had received a money 
increase found themselves and their dependents with a real 
wage of lower purchasing power. Added to these were the 
others of the more than 2,000,000 of employees who had re- 
ceived no money increase and hence found their real wage re- 
duced by more than 50 per cent. 

Caused primarily by two reasons — insufficient wages in the 
pre-war period and the rapidly mounting living costs, the 
railroads found themselves, toward the end of last year, faced 
by wage demands aggregating approximately $1,000,000,000 
per year and in addition to these pending demands, as I have 
already stated, increases had been conceded during the years 
of 1 916 and 191 7 amounting to about $300,000,000 per year. 

These pending demands could not be met by the privately 
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operated railroads and therefore the nation's transportation 
business was at the breaking point when the government took 
over the railroads. 

Here was a situation that would permit of no delay in its 
solution if the transportation business was to be kept moving 
— if the war was to be won ; and no one can question the patriot- 
ism of the railroad employees in demanding that the wage 
question be solved. A splendid testimonial to the attitude of 
these workers is offered in the report of the Lane Commission 
wherein it is stated : 

That there has been such steadfast loyalty to the railroads, and so slight 
a disposition to use the lever of their necessity and their opportunity to 
compel by ruthless action an increase of wages, is not without significance 
and should not be passed without public recognition. 

One of the first acts of Director General McAdoo was to 
appoint a commission consisting of the Honorable Franklin K. 
Lane, Charles C. McChord, William R. Wilcox, and Judge J. 
Harry Covington with instructions to investigate the matter 
of railroad wages and working conditions and to report there- 
on to the Director General who would therefrom determine 
what increases should be made. 

As a result of the Lane report, the Director General added 
percentage increases based on wages in effect in December 
191 5, which increased the operating costs approximately 
$300,000,000 per year. 

To correct an erroneous impression undoubtedly gained 
through promiscuous advertising by the privately owned rail- 
roads in the pre-war period when demands for certain em- 
ployees were pending, that " The railroad men are the aristo- 
crats of the labor world," it might not be amiss to quote the 
following from the Lane report : 

It has been a somewhat popular impression that railroad employees were 
among the most highly paid workers. But figures gathered from the rail- 
roads disposed of this belief. Fifty-one per cent of all employees during 
December 1917 received $75 per month or less. And eighty per cent received 
$100 per month or less. 

When one stops to consider that even in the pre-war period, 
it was estimated, as a result of a large number of surveys, that 
it would require nearly $1,200 per year merely to support an 
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average family in keeping with American standards of living, 
and when one couples with this the further fact that fifty-one 
per cent of all employees were receiving not to exceed $900 
per year, or $300 less than enough to support an average 
family, can any one honestly question the justice of the de- 
mands of the railroad employees that they not only have their 
wages, " money wages " increased, but that their " real wages " 
be increased ? 

Since the pre-war wages upon which the Lane commission 
had based its increases were inadequate and inequitable, it was 
apparent to the Director General that additional increases were 
immediately necessary and to the end that this might be fairly 
worked out, and in keeping with recommendations contained in 
the Lane report, the Director General appointed the Board of 
Railroad Wages and Working Conditions. Since this board 
began its work on June first, the Director General has issued 
five general supplemental wage orders based on its recommen- 
dations, and many others of local nature applying to about 
1,700,000 employees, adding to the pay rolls approximately 
$250,000,000 per year in addition to the Lane increases. With 
this $250,000,000 added, plus the $300,000,000 of the Lane 
award, plus the $300,000,000 added in 1916 and 191 7, we see 
that, as compared with the pre-war wages, or the wages in effect 
in December 1915, there have already been added to the oper- 
ating costs of the railroads approximately $850,000,000 per 
year. There are remaining over 650,000 employees who will 
be included in orders which will be issued in the near future 
and for whom possibly further increases will be added. Thus 
it will be seen that in the sum total approximately several hun- 
dred millions of dollars will be added to the operation costs as 
compared with the pre-war period and even after this immense 
amount of money has been added in wages, the wages of the 
railroad employees will be only fair and generally speaking, 
materially less than those paid to workers in other industries 
where far less skill is required. The average increase in 
wages will be less than fifty per cent while the increase in liv- 
ing costs is over sixty-five per cent. In other words, the in- 
creased wages have nowhere kept pace with the increased living 
costs, and still there have been added to the operating cost of 
the railroads almost one billion dollars a year. 
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The Railroad Administration's purpose is to fix wages and 
conditions of labor that are fair to the public and fair to the 
employees — the Administration feels that the just interests of 
both should be protected. The Administration has endeavored 
to find a basis of wages for the railroad workers that can be 
maintained in the coming reconstruction period, with equal pay 
for the same class of work, irrespective of sex or color. The 
employees say that, having been loyal and patriotic, having not 
insisted that their wages should equal those of men no more 
skilled than they, their wages should not be reduced. 

We have here a serious problem and one that must be solved 
correctly, otherwise the situation that will arise is one that is 
not pleasant to contemplate. Is it a problem that can best be 
solved under private operation or under governmental opera- 
tion ? The public must decide. 

But as the situation now stands, in the future as during the 
past year, the Railroad Administration and the employees will 
be found in " double harness " doing their best for America. 
And even though private operation of railroads should be 
resumed, the employees will be no less loyal to their nation 
during the trying years of the reconstruction period. They 
will give a square deal to the public ; they will demand a square 
deal for themselves. 

With this problem confronting the nation, and with the 
possibility during the reconstruction period of an attempt to 
reduce the pay of the railroad employees, these two and a quar- 
ter millions or so of men and women whose wages, even during 
the war period have not kept pace with the increased cost of 
living — even though the pay be reduced on a grade with the 
decreasing cost of living, or if an attempt be made to decrease 
the wages faster than that, I think you can readily appreciate 
the position in which this nation will find itself, in so far as 
the position of the workers on the railroads is concerned. They 
feel and they feel justly, that having been patient, having 
waited to have their questions solved, having made no use of 
their economic strength, their wages should not be reduced. 
Nobody has been worried over the situation so far as the 
employees of the railroads are concerned. There have been 
no labor troubles during the past year or year and a half. In 
fact, I might go further and say that so far as some of the 
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classes of labor are concerned on the railroads, you can count 
on the fingers of your two hands all of the strikes that have oc- 
curred with a large portion of the employees on all of the rail- 
roads of America in the last fifteen or twenty years. But if, 
after having continued to work and having seen that living 
costs increase as they have been increasing (a large portion 
of these employees have received but twelve or thirteen per 
cent, and some of them but sixteen or seventeen per cent 
increase as compared with pre-war wages), they should be told 
that there will be a reconstruction period in which an attempt 
will be made to decrease wages, I think you can readily ap- 
preciate the necessity for providing some kind of machinery 
that will intelligently, wisely and consistently handle the 
problems of labor on the railroads. 
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